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weakening of its former rigidity. Moreover, later Judaism also
came under the influence of gnostic dogma and mystical ascetic-
ism, by which it was unconsciously assimilated to those ardently
soteriological religions which were its neighbours on all sides.
If its development had taken any other course, the birth of
Christianity could only have been explained as a miracle. To
those, however, who bear in mind the conclusions adduced in
the preceding pages, the alleged miracle is reduced to the
proportions of a readily intelligible historical phenomenon.

V

THE PEOPLE

So far we have considered only the upper and educated
classes, or the recognized religious groups, in the Palestinian
world. But we have yet to inquire, what was the religion of the
lesser folk of the towns and countryside, the labourers and
peasants, who occupy so large a place among this agricultural
people, and what they were thinking and feeling, and the
impulses which moved them ? It is highly important that we
should know the answers to these questions, for it is from this
environment that Jesus himself sprang, and it was to people of
this type that he preached. Unfortunately, however, the
sources which might here afford us light are few and late, and
of very doubtful interpretation.1

In Rabbinic literature there occurs an expressionf am ha-ares
(pi. fame ha-ares}^ which means literally "the people of the
land." Taken in its primary sense, the expression clearly has
no depreciatory meaning, nor, indeed, could it have had in the
mouth of Pharisaic sages who never professed any a priori
contempt for the working classes and who, according to Josephus
(Ant., xviii, 18), actually enjoyed a great reputation among
them.3 Nevertheless, in process of time, the expression came

1 A number of Rabbinic texts are given in LXXV, ii, 387 ff., and a
"bibliography will be found ibid., 400, n. 54.    Cf. also CCLXV, 43 and n. 1.
For an. idea of the divergence in interpretation, contrast G. F. Moore,
The Am-haares, in CCLXV 11, i, 439 ff. and appendix E, with Abraham's
study of the same subject in Montenore, The Synoptic Gospels, London,
1927, ii, 647 j]f., and with Montefiore's own  observations in the same
vein, vp. cit.y i, p. Ixxvi ;   id., Rabbinic Literature, 3-15.

2 LXXV, ii, 468 ff.

3  Talmud, Berachoth 17a, shows clearly that certain of the Rabbis
indeed subscribed to the idea that every man serves God according to his
means, the scribe in the city and by study of the Tor ah, the peasant in
the country and labouring in the field.    C/. CCL, i, 57.